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THE BASIS OF SOCIAL SOLIDARITY 1 



PROFESSOR J. MARK BALDWIN 



The difficulty of discussing such a topic as social solidarity 
arises from the generality of the term. As a sociological concept, 
solidarity is an affair of the mutual relations of a group of indi- 
viduals to one another; as a psychological concept, the term con- 
notes the meaning of these relations as reflected in the mind of 
the individual. The latter, the psychological, considered as giving 
a basis for the solidarity of the group, together with its genetic 
relationships, it is that I wish to discuss. 

I 

The present condition of sociology is far from satisfactory. 
Sociology has not yet come into its full scientific heritage — and 
that for two principal reasons. 

In the first place, what is called sociology is often merely a 
mass of formal and verbal distinctions, dealing with theoretical 
conceptions, which do not admit of proof other than that of 
logical deduction. Definitions of "society," "association," "soli- 
darity," "progress," etc., are constructed from purely personal 
points of view, from which there is no control from the observa- 
tion of the social facts. The need therefore, is for extended and 
patient observation of actual social changes, happenings, phenom- 
ena of every kind, as they show themsleves — observation of 
these both in their own right, and also in the conditions of the 
environment, physical and biological, in which they occur. 

In the second place, we observe that sociology has been the 
dupe of those who bring to her the catch-words of other sciences. 
As we shall see below, social changes are conditioned upon 
physical, chemical, and biological facts; this may be admitted 
without discussion. But it is quite a different thing to say that the 

1 Paper read at the Berne meeting of the Institut Inter, de Sociologie (July, 
1909) ; to appear in Vol. XII of the Annates of that body. 
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scientific formulas which are found fruitful in those sciences are 
adequate instruments of interpretation of the social as such ; for 
on such a view the social life loses its intimate and first-hand 
character as personal experience. Biological analogies have been 
urged, physical "energetics" has been invoked, even geographical 
changes have been cited, as determining causes of social events. 
But to whichever of these sciences we may resort, we find this 
limitation, namely, that the given social situation — both as re- 
spects content and as respects form of organization — is stripped 
of whatever characters the rule of interpretation adopted, whether 
biological, or physical, does not justify and explain. 

For example, the moral life is a series of social situations 
implicating personalities as such, wills acting and reacting upon 
one another. To explain such situations by the laws of physical 
or physiological change is to reduce personality to an atomistic 
and mechanical complex and to close the door in advance to the 
investigation of the psychological and purely social aspects of 
moral experience. 2 Whatever philosophical interpretation we 
may finally adopt of the social mode of reality — taken in its 
natural context with the physical and biological — we must still 
not allow this interpretation, whether it be physical or spiritual, 
to hinder, embarrass, or prejudice social science. On the con- 
trary, the positive science of society must be built upon the facts 
of social observation and experience ; and such a science must be 
given the same right to establish the criteria of its proper facts 
that we allow the other sciences. Biologists will not vacate right 
in favor of physics, nor should sociology in favor of either. Psy- 
chology has in fact been through the same period, having to 
assert its right to existence as against the presumptions of physi- 
ology. 

With these cautions in mind, I wish to inquire what current 
biological and psychological science teach us respecting the condi- 
tions of nature and development of social solidarity. 

2 The reader may compare the remarks on Professor Ostwald's paper on 
"Energetics," in Vol. XII of the Annates de I'Inst. Inter, de Sociologie, for a more 
positive criticism of one of these cases of scientific presumption coming from 
physics. Criticism of the "biological analogy" is to be found in my Social and 
Ethical Interpretations, chap, xiv, on "Social Progress," especially § 4. 
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II 

I use the term "development," in the last sentence above, 
advisedly; for the study of the development must go along with 
that of the nature of society. In this subject, as in all those 
which can be considered as, in any sense, "genetic" the studies 
of development must be largely relied upon to reveal the nature 
of the social matter. Here, as elsewhere, the analytic and formal 
methods have proved inadequate. In biology and psychology a 
revolution has been effected by this consideration. The study of 
tissues and organs must be supplemented by that of functions and 
adaptations. The simple cross-section of a nerve or muscle has 
behind it a vast morphological and developmental history. The 
biological sciences, since they have recognized that they deal with 
a developing organism, have been completely reconstructed in 
consequence of researches inspired by the evolution theory. Com- 
parative morphology is the fertile daughter of evolutionary re- 
search, as is also comparative and genetic psychology. 

In psychology, the structural and analytic methods, which in 
the hands of the British and French empiricists resulted in the 
discovery of the laws of association of ideas, has been found to 
have its limitations. It analyses the mind in "cross-sections," 
and seeks to discover "atoms" or "elements" of psychic content — 
primitive sensations out of which the complex states of mind are 
composed. This, Mr. Spencer's great undertaking, is now obso- 
lete; it does not allow for growth, development, evolution. Psy- 
chology, like biology, has become a genetic science, tracing out 
the movements and stages of mental progression "longitudinally," 
from lower and more simple, to higher and more complex, states 
and functions. It recognizes that each successive stage is really a 
new mode, something sui generis, not to be accounted for 
by mere composition of simpler elements, but showing the essen- 
tial organization of these elements in new functions. 

The same, again, is true of society and of societies. They are 
developing organizations. They cannot be decomposed into 
elements, atoms, or "units," which through combination, by some 
theoretical formula, will again produce the more complex form. 
Such a method is too easy. It does no sort of justice to these 
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complex developing series of phenomena. The genetic method 
and point of view must be adopted in the social sciences; the 
actual series of progressive stages observed in this case or that ; 
the psychology and biological fact carefully distinguished ; and a 
comparative morphology of social groups gradually worked out. 
Each stage of social organization must be treated as what it is 
found to be, not what we expect it to be on our theories ; and only 
in the result will a general interpretation of social life be reached 
which will stand beside the corresponding interpretations of the 
biologist and the psychologist. 3 

Ill 

Perhaps so much preliminary discussion of method may be 
found excessive, but it enables me at this point to proceed at once 
to a positive affirmation : to wit, that recent researches of the sort 
I have mentioned have shown that there has actually been a 
progressive evolution in social organization, a historical and racial 
movement. This has not been confined to human history, but has 
proceeded pari passu with the evolution of mind in the animal 
kingdom. We may recognize, indeed, in a preliminary way for 
our discussion, three modes of association or social grouping 
related, indeed, genetically to one another, but yet so different 
from one another, that we may consider them as clearly dis- 
tinguishable in type. I shall treat them under the following head- 
ings, first naming them, and then characterizing each with 
reference to the sort of solidarity which it shows. 

These modes of "social" or collective life are: (i) the in- 
stinctive or gregarious; (2) the spontaneous or plastic; and (3) 
the reflective or social proper. 

1. The Instinctive or Gregarious Group. The characters of 
this sort of group life are quite clearly expressed by the terms 
"instinctive" and "gregarious." The former term suggests their 
biological character, the latter their social character. In saying 
there is a form of association that is instinctive, we mean to sug- 

3 In a little book entitled Darwin and the Humanities (Review Pub. Co., 
Baltimore), I have endeavored to trace the precise influence of Darwinism in 
the mental and social sciences. 
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gest what is characteristic of instinct as such; this may be 
explained under certain headings as follows. 

a) In the first place, the endowment involved in this sort of 
association is instinctive : it is physically inherited by individual 
animals. The tendency to live together and to pursue certain 
habits of life in common is in fact native. The instincts of the 
individuals are so correlated with each other that each without 
the other or others is incomplete and ineffective. The family 
instincts of animals are examples of this; and the maternal, 
sexual, racial, instinctive tendencies in man. 

An important corollary is seen in the fact that such habits of 
life do not have to be learned. For such activities, no training is 
necessary, no learning from experience. This means that in such 
apparently co-operative actions, psychological factors are not 
primarily or largely involved. 

b) Again, we find that, being thus stereotyped by heredity, 
such modes of action are fixed and unprogressive; they admit of 
very little modification and development. When the requisite 
environmental conditions are present, their working is effective 
and sufficient; but when the conditions change, and any degree 
of accommodation or readjustment is called for, the animals so 
endowed are more or less helpless. They are not able to substitute 
intelligent action for instinctive reaction. 

c) Such modes of action, being in the main physically in- 
herited, are in their origin the product of biological laws. They 
have been reduced in the process of evolution to the condition of 
nervous functions ; they have become part of the creature's physio- 
logical endowment. They illustrate racial habit and selection. 4 
We may say, then, that such instinctive actions, however psycho- 
logical their results may appear to be, are in their modus operandi 
biological reactions. They can be explained only on the bio- 

4 That is they have arisen as other instincts have, by natural selection 
working upon advantageous variations, both physical and mental. For detailed 
discussions of the theories of the origin of instinct the reader may consult my 
work Development and Evolution, and also the little book already referred to 
called Darwinism and the Humanities. Important works on the subject which 
have some reference to the social instincts are Lloyd Morgan's Habit and 
Instinct, and K. Groos's The Play of Animals and The Play of Man. 
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logical principles of selection and inheritance. They are more or 
less automatic in their performances and they are subject to the 
laws of physical heredity. And it is evident that such modes of 
action, while gregarious in external appearance and result, as 
involving two or more individuals in a joint action, are not in 
any true sense social. 

I may cite an instance that falls under my notice as I write. 
A family of swans on Lake Geneva swim across the lake always 
in a certain order: one of the parents goes first, the little ones 
follow next, and the other old one brings up the rear. This is 
evidently instinctive. The order in which they go is useful for 
the protection of the young, which are defended by the parents 
both before and behind. The whole family is involved ; the action 
is not learned from experience; it is probably not capable of much 
change or improvement. So considered, 5 it is an affair of selected 
adaptation, knit into the nervous structure, and lacking in special 
psychological features. Nature shows a wide range of instances 
similar to this. 

If we apply the term solidarity to this mode of association, we 
should characterize it as "biological" in distinction from other 
forms. It is innate, unintelligent, unprogressive; but deep-seated 
and very powerful. 

2. The Spontaneous or Plastic Group. Comparative psy- 
chologists find among the animals another form of association 
also ; a group which does not present the features just pointed out 
as characteristic of that which is purely or largely biological. 
Animal life is full of collective actions which are due to experi- 
ence, habits of common or joint action which are not inherited, 
but learned. It is in connection with the theory of such actions 
that the extreme value, in the economy of the animals' conduct, of 
the impulses of play, imitation, rivalry, etc., is to* be recognized. 
By the exercise of such gregarious or quasi-social impulses as 
these, the young are trained in the habits of life of their kind. 

But the operation of learning, or profiting by experience, by 
means of such impulses, involves processes of psychology; they 

"That is considered as instinctive. I may be mistaken in so considering 
this particular case. 
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proceed by trial and error, persistent imitation, gradual selection 
of happy hits in the direction of better accommodation and ad- 
justment. In this they stand out in striking contrast to the in- 
stinctive acts already described. Their points of distinction are 
in the main the following. 

a) These acquired modes of collective action illustrate social 
transmission rather than physical heredity. The great body of 
the animals' collective activities are re-established in each genera- 
tion, being transmitted from old to young by processes of imita- 
tive absorption. There is, indeed, in the actions handed down in 
this way, a real continuity from generation to generation; a 
"social heredity," as it has been called, as effective and compell- 
ing as physical heredity. But it is maintained by actual learning, 
on the part of countless individuals, who are in this sense — and 
must be — sufficiently "plastic" to absorb the lessons of the 
family and group tradition. Each must be plastic in the presence 
of the group life and its agencies. 

Now it is evident that such learning, with the resulting form- 
ing or molding effect upon individuals, is in sharp contrast to the 
sort of activity described above as instinctive and biological. In 
order to be plastic, the individual must be relatively free from 
the compulsion of inherited instinct. The modification of func- 
tion and structure involved in effective learning requires the 
relative decay of fixed reactions; greater relative plasticity of 
nerve and muscle takes its place. 

b) So far as the individual is concerned, this sort of plastic 
activity, with the resulting association of individuals together, 
allows essential growth and progress and in fact issues in it. The 
individual grows into the tradition of the group, just as, in other 
cases, by instinctive acts, the individual shows himself already 
possessed of the hereditary traits of the race. But from the point 
of view of the group, this plastic learning is an agency of con- 
formity, conservation, stability, and solidarity. The individual 
does not go beyond what the group life has already acquired : his 
learning is limited to tradition. All the individuals of the group 
learn the same things; and what they learn is the body of useful 
actions already established in the collective life of the group. 
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c) The laws of this mode of collective action are, accordingly, 
psychological, not merely biological. There is a give-and-take 
directly from mind to mind; the copying of a model; the con- 
tagion of feeling; the joint satisfaction arising from united 
activity. Other individuals enter directly into the psychological 
and social situation, in the mind of each ; and these others furnish 
the essential stimulation. Each responds to each through their 
mental part. 

We have here then a mode of psychological solidarity, differ- 
ent in its origin and nature from the biological solidarity of 
instinct. Its processes are psychological — those of imitation, 
suggestion, contagion, spontaneous union in common experience 
and action. It is only by the recognition of these psychological 
processes that this mode of solidarity can be properly understood. 

3. The Reflective or Social Group Proper. When we come 
to consider the higher forms of social life, armed with this 
account of the instinctive and spontaneous forms, we become 
aware that still other genetic motives and factors come into play. 
It has been conclusively shown by various writers that there is a 
difference between cases, on the one hand, in which the indi- 
vidual is simply carried away by a social current — in which, that 
is, he is plastic in the hands of the group as just described — and 
cases, on the other hand, in which he intentionally and voluntarily 
co-operates with others in the pursuit of intelligent ends. 6 In the 
former there is an emotional response to a social suggestion; in 
the latter, an intelligent judgment made with a view to conse- 
quences to be attained. The latter mode of co-operation consti- 
tutes a group that may properly be called "social." 

In it we detect, in turn, certain characters which are absent 
from both the forms of solidarity already described. These 
characters we may now point out. 

a) These intelligent acts of co-operation cannot be considered 
as due to either physical or social heredity ; they are not embodied 

* This distinction is recognized by many writers ; I may cite the following 
philosophical and psychological works as representative : Mackensis, Social Phi- 
losophy ; Alexander, Moral Order and Progress; Baldwin, Social and Ethical 
Interpretations (in this work the general position of this paper is worked out in 
detail, but not with reference to the problem of solidarity). 
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already in physical endowment nor included in social tradition. 
They are social novelties, new modes of thought and action, in- 
volving a greater or lesser degree of individual deliberation and 
choice. As such, they come into conflict, in many instances, with 
activities of the hereditary and plastic types. All social reform, 
for example, is accomplished by individuals who think and act 
outside the established conventions and traditions ; it embodies a 
protest on the part of individuals — from the point of view of 
personal intelligence and moral sentiment — against the conven- 
tions which have been established by earlier social intercourse, 
and which are socially transmitted. The reformer must convince 
others in order to convert them; he must criticize the old as 
irrational in order to establish the more rational, the new. All 
this depends upon the successful appeal to the intelligence and 
sentiment — moral, aesthetic, etc. — of individuals, and leads them 
to rebel against the authority of society and the rule of plastic 
suggestion. The action of the crowd is often disorganizing, and 
at best unproductive ; the action of the reflective group, such as 
the committee, the legislature, the administrative bureau, is 
progressive and organizing. 

b) From the point of view of the group, therefore, solidarity 
of intelligence, of conviction, of higher sentiment, now takes the 
place of the solidarity of mere instinct or blind feeling. This is 
the form of organization which is truly to be called "social." It 
characterizes the human society in opposition to the animal com- 
pany, and the human crowd. For only in such a group, a society, 
is there an internal organization as such. The gregarious in- 
stincts do not issue in social organization ; each individual, on the 
contrary, acts as his nervous structures directly compels him to 
act. Further, there is no social organization in the plastic crowd, 
hypnotized by a demagogue or carried away by the suggestion of 
a social fellow. The group can be organized only through pro- 
cesses of a psychological sort, through which each individual 
becomes aware of his place and function in a greater or lesser 
social whole, and wills to maintain it by the exercise of his judg- 
ment. 
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c) I have elsewhere shown in detail 7 that the growth of the 
individual's sense of personality — of the "self," that is — proceeds 
by the organization of the psychological materials of social life. 
As individuals grow more competent personally, they also become 
more intimately organized socially. The growth of the indi- 
vidual "ego" involves the recognition of the social "alter," and 
establishes a conscious relation between them. The resulting 
solidarity is that of conscious intention and voluntary co-opera- 
tion. 

The view is now very widely accepted. 8 It unifies the indi- 
vidual and society, and establishes solidarity on the higher plane 
of common intelligence and joint volition. 

d) We may say, therefore, of this social and reflective mode 
of collective life, that it is not biologically determined, nor is it 
determined by the general psychological movement of feeling and 
impulse; but that it is determined by the specific psychological 
processes of intelligence : it requires the conscious and voluntary 
co-operation of individuals in a social situation. 

IV 

Coming now to consider these three modes of collective life 
comparatively, we find it possible to read them from the point of 
view of genetic continuity or progression : the instinctive passes 
into the plastic and that in turn yields, in the course of evolution, 
to the reflective, or social proper. In so far as all of these forms 
of life and conduct depend upon chemical and physical processes, 
these should be recognized as conditions essential to the move- 
ment; but such conditions do not of themselves yield any mode 
of group solidarity, nor do they of themselves explain any mode 
that actually exists. 9 

7 Social and Ethical Interpretations. 

8 See, for example, the very learned and authoritative work of Posada, 
Introduction to Sociology (Vol. I of Principles of Sociology). 

9 If one cares to call chemical synthesis, for example, a case of solidarity, 
he does so only by eviscerating the term of all its social connotation. In 
that sense the planetary system is a "group," for it has the solidarity of 
gravitation! But what light do such statements shed on social life? 
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This genetic movement may be illustrated by the following 
diagram, in which the order and stages of actual group life are 
exhibited to the eye. 

The expanding cone shows the widening of the factors con- 
cerned in the whole movement or progression : the instinctive or 
biological mode In passes into the plastic or psychological PI 
and this in turn is succeeded by the reflective or social proper So. 



7»=Jnstinctive. P£=Plastic. 5o=Social. The spaces a, a, etc., show the 
increased area of facts and principles peculiar to each mode beyond those of 
the preceding. 

In human society all these motives to solidarity exist together. 
We never leave our bodies behind, with their instinctive tend- 
encies, nor do we ever free ourselves from the compulsion of 
direct emotion and impulse, which tend to make us on occasion 
the plastic instruments of social suggestion. But still that which 
differentiates human society is the presence of reflective sociality. 

V 

In view of these facts, fully established, as I believe, in biology 
and psychology, certain more general points of interpretation 
may be suggested. 

1. It will at once be seen that no strictly biological interpreta- 
tion can exhaust all the modes of collective life, with their ac- 
companying forms of solidarity. The biological form is one of 
physical heredity, it shows the regularity and compulsion of 
instinct. How can we account, on such principles, for the social 
transmission and the personal caprice of the plastic activities of 
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a group? And how far remote from such explanation do the 
forms appear which show intelligent co-operation and refined 
sentiment ! If one use the biological figure at all, in these cases, 
one should restrict its application to those facts of the social life 
in which instinct operates with least complication from psycho- 
logical interference and in which there is present no inhibition 
due to intelligent restraint and choice. Such, for example, are 
the quasi-social exhibitions of the sexual instinct, and the rivalries 
of family and clan in which the family and racial impulses of 
kinship are uncontrolled. 

But even in these cases of the play of brute biological forces, 
the influence of convention and social habit, as well as that of 
intelligent self-control is seldom quite lacking. When such modi- 
fying influences, psychological and moral, entirely fail, we judge 
the individual a victim of his heredity; and instead of taking the 
purity of his biological equipment as the criterion of social sanity, 
our practical judgment is the reverse. In practice we scout the 
biological interpretation by taking its best exponent for a danger- 
ous person, we isolate him in an institution where the anti-social 
are confined, to keep them from doing injury to society! 

2. The same remark may be made, in effect, of the attempt 
to interpret the social group entirely in terms of social tradition, 
together with its correlative mode of spontaneous and plastic 
co-operation. The crowd, following a leader, whether this leader 
be society itself or a temporary chieftain — is the typical situation 
for such theories : it illustrates the social group at its purest. Imi- 
tation and compulsory suggestion — or compulsion per se — are its 
key-notes. These words give the answer to the question — Qu'est 
qu'une societef 

Of course, we must admit that there is in actual life much 
solidarity of this type — imitative, suggestive, in actual result 
compulsory. As soon as the bonds of instinct were loosed in 
racial evolution, co-operation became more varied in its modes, 
and new forms of group life arose. Suggestion now takes the 
place of instinct, and social succeeds physical heredity. But here 
again we must accept the limitations which the due recognition 
of the facts imposes. The reign of suggestion and contagion, 
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and even the rule of tradition, with its compulsion, do not result 
in those forms of organization which show progress. Both indi- 
viduals' advance in the more complicated relations of life, and 
also the formation of institutions of social utility, require in- 
ventive thought on the part of single men, and the adoption of 
this thought on the part of society. It is from the individual that 
the inventive ideas come; and these ideas cause discussion and 
opposition as well as imitative absorption and plastic propagation. 
It is only after society has generalized the individual's thoughts 
in a form acceptable to the social body, that these can be embodied 
in institutions of public value. Only thus is matter added to the 
social store. 

This process requires, it is evident, competent individual re- 
flection and discriminating judgment; it cannot be reduced to 
mere emotional reaction, nor to the constraint of enforced tradi- 
tion. 

3. The treatment of this highest mode of solidarity falls 
accordingly to sociology and social psychology. To social psy- 
chology, it presents the experience of individual reflection and 
self-consciousness, implicating a social situation — a set of social 
fellows or socii — in relationships of actual life. From this 
flow the common processes which result in the establishment of 
institutions having the support of the fellow-members of the 
group. For sociology this gives an objective social situation : the 
related group is made matter of scientific investigation. For 
both these sciences the subject-matter is sui generis: for psychol- 
ogy, it is an experience sui generis; for sociology, it is a mode of 
organization sui generis. Sociology can properly investigate it 
only by detailed and exhaustive investigation of the forms it 
actually shows. 

4. In all the discussions of solidarity, therefore, the first re- 
quirement is that of determining, in the particular case, which of 
these typical modes of collective life we have before us. Religion, 
for example, goes through all three of these genetic stages ; so 
also does government ; so also does morality. It is vain to discuss 
any one of these great topics of human interest from the point 
of view of the analysis of one stage only. Our investigation 
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must be longitudinal, genetic. Only thus can we arrive at a real 
understanding of the successive manifestation of the motive 
under investigation, and see the racial importance of the institu- 
tions in which it has from time to time embodied itself. 

VI 

In conclusion I may cite what I believe to be a good illustra- 
tion of my main position: it is found in the results of recent 
studies in criminology. In this case the study is not of solidarity 
but of its relative absence — of relative anti-sociality. Three 
great classes of criminals have been distinguished: the "born 
criminal;" the "occasional" or "emotional criminal;" and the 
"professional, habitual, deliberate criminal." The first of these 
is a criminal by heredity; his acts are instinctive, impulsive, irre- 
sponsible. He should be treated as one having a chronic and 
perhaps incurable disease; and he should be placed where his 
tendencies will have no chance to manifest themselves. 

The second, the "occasional" criminal, is the creature of sug- 
gestion, imitation, spontaneous emotion. It is the "occasion," the 
opportunity, that excites his passion and leads him to the criminal 
act. He should be given the aid of sound training and constant 
social support ; for he is the "weak brother." For him the social 
environment is the important thing. His treatment is quite differ- 
ent from that given the criminal-born. 

Finally, there is the third case, the professional, deliberate' 
criminal. He is the real plotter against society, the real criminal, 
the "social" criminal, properly speaking; for his crime is reflective 
and voluntary. He adopts and devises means to accomplish his 
destructive ends. He knows himself and his resources, and can 
place himself and his fellows in the relation from which the 
profits of his crime are secured. He controls the social situation. 
The enemy of society, he should be pursued by all the agents of 
suppression that society has at its command. 

Here, then, are our three types of solidarity negatively illus- 
trated. I find the illustration all the more instructive from its 
negative character. Bad heredity instead of good — the biological 
type; indulgence of vicious tendencies, of bad emotions, capricious 
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contagion turned astray — the plastic emotional type ; evil disposi- 
tion, egoistic volition, destructive intention — the deliberate type. 
All show the character we have come to expect ; all illustrate the 
levels of determination described above : biological, psychological, 
social. 

How inadequate both the sociology and the penology which 
do not recognize these distinctions in theory and in practice! 
How inadequate too the theory of solidarity that fails to see them ! 
Crime cannot be defined in a single abstract formula. In a given 
case we may have before us a biological reaction, an outburst of 
passion, a deliberate decision of will. So it is with all the princi- 
pal concepts of social science — conflict, progress, etc. 

Let us have the facts in each case, not abstract and verbal 
definitions. And let us be patient and tentative in the interpreta- 
tion of the facts we have. 



